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rnent, a movement toward playgrounds, and women as
teachers.
THE IMPOETANCE OF PHILANTHROPIC EDUCATION
Many other types of charity school arose during the
eighteenth century both in Great Britain and America,
but the chief movements have been described, and suffi-
cient has been said to indicate the important part in
education played by philanthropy. The moral, religious,
and economic condition of the lower classes had been sadly'
neglected, and by means of endowment, subscription, or
organized societies, a series of attempts was made to
relieve and elevate the masses through education. As a
result, charity schools of many varieties and more or less
permanent in character arose in all parts of the British
Isles, the United States, and even France. In many
instances the pupils in these schools were furnished with
lodging, board, and clothes. The curriculum was, of
course, for the most part elementary. It generally
included reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, while
a moral and religious training was given through the Bible,
catechism, prayer book, and psalms. Frequently in-
dustrial or vocational subjects were taught, and the pupils
were apprenticed to a trade or to domestic service. The
course was usually formal both in matter and method, but
occasionally in the later types drawing, geography, nature
study, physical exercises, and games were added, and the
more informal methods of Pestalozzi or Froebel were
partially employed. Sometimes the training was espe-
cially intended for and adapted to children under the
usual school age.
These efforts to improve social conditions by means of
philanthropic  education  encountered  various  sorts  of